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FLOWERS OF ALL HUE, AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE.— Milton. 
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a @rigtnal Articles. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OFA 
JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY. 


BY A BACKWOODSMAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 





Genoa is situated at the north eastern extremi. 
ty of that arm of the Mediterranean sea com. 
monly known as the Gulf of Lyons. It has a 
large and commodious harbour now nearly des- 
titute of shipping, and is on every side except 
that of the sea overtopped by high and barren 
hills. It is difficult to imagine how the first in- 
habitants ever found the spot on which they built 
their city, or what save crime or oppression 
could ever have laid her foundations. The streets 
are remarkably narrow, so much so, that I have 
stoodinthe middle, and with outstretched arms 
have touched the opposite walls. They are all 
finely built up, but the houses being very high and 
the streets irregular and crooked, much of the 
imposing appearance ofthe city is lost. The 
ground on which the city is built is very uneven. 
Some of the eminences are connected with each 
other by bridges which lie far above the roofs of 
the houses in the valley below. The bridge 
called Il Ponte di Carignano, has far below it 
houses which rise to the height of eight and ten 
stories. It will easily be conceived also that the 
houses suffer for the want of light. 

One street forms an exception to this rule—or, 
since it goes by three different names, a new 
hame being given to it at each bend, I should 
more properly say three strcets form an excep- 
tion. These are the Via Balbi, the Via Nuova, 
and the Via Nuovissma. These form a sort of 
semi-circle including all that part of the city 
wherein the men do most congregate. In them 
only are coaches to be seen, all the others being 
oonarrow to admit the passage of any carriage 
but the sedan, and perhaps the wheel-barrow, and 
inthem, the American stranger who first enters 
ltaly by this port, finds himself arrested at every 
step by some claim upon his admiration. The 
Genoese did once, and perhaps still do, fondly call 
their city Genova la Superba, and here the ad- 
miring stranger will not hesitate to acquiesce in 
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the justice of the title. Splendid palaces con. 
structed for the most part of the pure white mar- 
ble of Carrara, or incrusted with a coating of 
plaster richly ornamented with paintings in 
| fresco, and displaying all that is rich and almost 
| gaudy in architecture, form on both sides an un- 
| interrupted street, or succession of streets for 
;more than a mile. A new building at one ex. 
tremity of this street particularly arrested my at- 
tention. Compared with the palaces that line the 
street, it was small—barely an elegant residence 
tor a gentleman in easy circumstances, but it is 
a perfect bijou, and cannot fail to command ad. 
miration from its perfect neatness and elegance. 
Over the principal door of entrance is a bust with 
the inscription, “Cristoforo Colombo scopri la 
America.” This singular inscription awakened 
a long train of ideas which I shall not here inflict 
upon the reader. Genoa is one of the cities 
which claims the honor of having given birth to 
Columbus. She is herself a splendid monument 
of the influence of commerce and navigation in 
elevating anation to greatness. Will commerce 
and industry ever cover the land discovered by 
Columbus with the like gorgeous residences of 
their successful suitors? If, as is too generally 
the case all over Italy, these embellishments are 
to date from the country’s decline, I hope not.— 
I had much rather that our country should every 

half century become a tabula rasa (the calcula- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson,) our men still remaining 
the same, than that posterity, while they shall 

point to the monuments of the glory oftheir an- 

cestors, shall present in their own minds and 

persons a melancholy picture of national degene- 

racy. 

Genoa retained her fidelity to the Emperors of 
the East long after most of the Northern cities of 
Italy had succumbed to the dominion of Geér- 
many, and evenas late as in the reign of Frede- 
ric Barbarossa did not yield implicit obedience to 
the dictate of that haughty tyrant. Like the cities 
of Venice and Pisa, she had established a colony 
at Constantinople, and the latter city before the 
period of the fourth crusade presented the strange 
anomaly of four distinct governments within the 
same circuit of walls. The position of Genoa, 
separated by mountains from the rest of Iraly, 
contributed to separate her also from Italian 
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to investigate the history of this city. Her arms 
were felt on the ocean; she was powerful in the 
Levant, in the islands of the Mediterranean, on 
the coast of Spain and Africa, and under the 
walls of Constantinople; but in Italy, her history 
is confined to her wars with Pisa and with Venice, 
and to her own bloody internal dissensions. Of 
these there are some striking and romantic traits, 
a few of which I will notice as indicative of 
Italian manners in the middle ages. 

The government of Genoa, when first she be. 
came an object of history, was an aristocracy 
whose tendency was continually towardsa de- 
mocracy, and herein she presents a striking con- 
trast to her rival of the Adriatic, whose govern. 
ment was a democracy continually inclining to, 
and finally ending in a complete and perfect aris. 
tocracy. These cities must have made enormous 
strides in wealth and power, for we find Genoa 
as early asin the thirteenth century equipping a 
fleet of upwards of a hundred and fifty gallies, 
manned with two hundred and twenty men each. 
She was not at that time mistress of the small 
territory which lies around her, and which later 
acknowledged her supremacy. A combined ef. 
fort on the part of the powerful cities might have 





secured to Italy forever a national independence, | 
and placed her in the first rank among the na. | 
tions of Europe. But unfortunately the Emperor | 
on the one hand, and the Pope on the other, in| 
their struggles for the increase of their own! 
powers, were always able to distract not only the 
whole Peninsula but also the cities, by exciting | 
and fermenting party feelings, which had for | 
their end no other object but the elevation or | 
depression of one of these, to them, strangers.— | 
The distractions of the Guelphs and the Ghibel. | 
lines harassed Italy for three centuries and seal- 
ed her ruin. The following incident will show 
to what a height the spirit of party, or rather fac- 
tion, was sometimes carried. 

Four names stood conspicuous in the annals 
of Genoa. They were the Grimaldi, the Fieschi, 
the Spinola, and the Doria. These illustrious 
names are to be found in all the annals of the 
city. The two former belonged to the party of 
the Guelphs, the two latter were Ghibellines. In 
the fourteenth century it happened (no rare event 
in those days) that in the civil broils of the two 
parties, the Doria and Spinola, the Ghibelline 
party obtained ascendency in the city, and 
avenged themselves on their adversaries by ban- 
ishing them and their principal adherents. Freed 
from a common enemy, the vanquishers now 
began to contend against each other for supre- 
macy, and the Doria, strengthening his influence 





by the recal of some of the exiled Guelphs, drove 


the Spinola out of the city. The Guelphs who 
had strengthened Doria were really desirous of 
peace, and insisted on the recall of Spinola, and 
on the refusal of Doria to come to an accommo. 
dation, they of their own authority opened the 
gates for the return of the Spinola. As soon as 
the latter had entered, the Doria retreated with. 
out even a show of resistance, and when the Spi. 
nola, on entering, found himself surrounded by 
Guelphs, suspicious of treachery he also made a 
precipitate retreat, and thus the city, by the rival. 
ry of the heads of one party and their suspicion 
of the others, quietly fell into the hands of the 
defeated Guelphs. 

This was not the only instance in which a 
Doria found that a victory might be pushed too 
far. Subsequently, the Admiral Pietro Doria 
commanded the Genoese fleet in an expedition 
which that republic, allied to the Lord of Padua, 
made against Venice. Victory perched on the 
allied flag, and the city or village of Chiozza, the 
key of Venice, was in their possession. The 
Venetians, yielding to what seemed a stern ne. 
cessity, sent out ambassadors to treat with the 
enemy. ‘The terms they offered were the most 
unobjectionable which can be imagined. “The 
Doge has given us this sheet of blank paper,” 
said they, presenting a blank sheet to Francesco 
di Carrara, Lord of Padua, ‘tin order that you 
might yourselves write on it the conditions you 
may be pleased to dictate. He accepts themall 
in advance, reserving only inviolate the preserva. 
tion of Venetian liberty.” It was Doria who wu. 
dertook to answer thismessage. Snatching the 
paper from Francesco’s hand, “By the Eternal!” 
said he, “my masters of Venice, you shall never 
have peace with the Lord of Padua or with our 
republic, until we shall, with our own hands, 
have put a bridle on the bronze horses which 
are on your Place of St. Mark. Once bridled 
we shall know how to keep them quiet.” 

The efforts made by the Venetians on the re- 
ceipt of this insulting answer were such as be- 
came a great people. In six months’ time they 
completely defeated the Genoese squadron, but 
not before their admiral was killed. 

At a period anterior to this, an incident oceur- 
red of a romantic character, illustrating the sim- 
plicity of manners which has always characiel- 
ized the Italians. Their domestic history is 
almost uninterrupted succession of domestic 
quarrels. Some time in the twelfth century thelr 
tumults became so great and shameful in the city 
of Genoa, that their annalist refuses to transmit 
the details to posterity lest their publication 
should dishonour his country. He takes pleasure 
in writing the history of the reconciliation, and I 
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take pleasure in reviving the story, convinced 
that the perusal of these sketches of the history 
of the Human Heart is more instructive, as well 
as more entertaining, than the details of the pro- 
gress of the warrior or of the wiles of the politi. 
cian. Two noble and powerful families, the 
Avogadi and the Volta, had long led rival fac. 
tions, and in their broils some of the best blood 
in Genoa had been spilt. In vain did the civil 
authority interpose to preserve order. Their ef- 
forts were unsuccessful, and some of the consuls 
were victims of the deadly feud which, like a 
plague, infested the walls ofthe city. Failing in 
all legitimate means, the consuls entered into a 
singular conspiracy to establish peace. 

Having first privately assured themselves of 
the co-operation of many persons who had been 
forced to join one of the two factions, by causes 
over which they had no control, then concerting 
with the venerable Hugo, their Archbishop, they 
sounded at midnight the tocsin for a general par- 
liament of the citizens. They hoped that sur- 
prise and alarm at this nocturnal convocation 
would render the assembly at once more nume- 
rous and more tractable. The citizens flocked 
to the parliament; they saw in the midst of the 
public square, their old archbishop in his robes 
of high ceremony, surrounded by his clergy bear- 
ing lighted torches, whilst the relics of St. John 
the Baptist, the tutelar saint of the city, were ex- 
posed before him, and several ofthe most respec- 
table citizens bearing the cross of suppliants. 

As soon as the assembly was formed the old 
manarose. In accents quavering with age and 
emotion, he conjured the chiefs of the parties in 
the name of the God of Peace, for the salvation 
oftheir souls, in the name of their country and 
of their liberty, whose ruin would be the inevita- 
ble consequence of their continued dissensions, 
to swear upon the Gospel forgetfulness of past 
offences and peace for the future. As soon ashe 
had finished speaking, the Heralds went up to 
Orlando Avogado, the head of one faction who 
Was present, and seconded by the acclamations 
ofthe people and the prayers of his relatives, 
cited him to comply with the will of the consuls 
and of the nation. 

Orlando at their approach rent his garments, 
fellon the earth and wept. He called aloud upon 
the dead whom he had sworn to avenge, and 
who would never sanction the pardon of their 
sncient offences. As they could not prevail upon 
him to advance, the archbishop and clergy went 
upto him, and renewing their entreaties, at last 
overcame him and persuaded him to swear on 
the Gospel oblivion of past hatred. The Marquis 
of Volta, chief of the other faction, was not pre- 





sent at the parliament, but the people and clergy 
went in a body to his house. They found him 
deeply affected at the news which had preceded 
their arrival, and taking advantage of his emotion, 
they made him swear a sincere reconciliation 
and exchange the kiss of peace with his rival and 
enemy. ‘The bells then rang a peal of joy, and 
the archbishop returning to the public square 
thundered out a Te Deum, in which all the peo- 
ple joined, in honor of the God of Peace who had 
saved their country. 

Thus did the sun set upon acity torn with fac. 
tions so hostile and violent that the historian 
dares not record their crimes, and rising, found 
it a city of peace and of brotherly !ove. Traits 
like these, honoring and illustrating the human 
heart ought to be preserved and cherished. They 
form beautiful episodes in the dull and uninte- 
resting history of the progress of armies and of 
States. They reflect light upon the manners and 
character ofa whole people. However we may 
mourn for suffering humanity when we see men 
pursuing their vengeance with fury, yet we must 
admit that there is stilla bright spot in human 
nature, when we see the same men shed tears 
and exchange the kiss of peace when solemnly 
adjured in the name of God and of their country. 
A people thus feelingly alive to the voice of re- 
ligion and of nature, seemed destined to become 
a great nation. But this very sensibility has 
proven a national curse. It has enabled the Popes 
and the Emperors to excite discord among them 
for the promotion of their own private ends. In 
their zeal for their parties, the Italians lost sight 
of their country, and with genius and talents of 
the highest order, Italy is without power or in- 
fluence in Europe, her very name a reproach. 

The hotel at which I lodged was formerly the 
residence of one of the Grimaldi family, and is 
known as II Palazzo Grimaldi. Iwas struck on 
entering at its massive flight of steps, and the 
long suite of apartments through which we were 
conducted while looking for suitable rooms—but 
did not until the next morning discover that I was 
in one of the palaces of the ancient noblemen. 
Going down to breakfast, I was struck with the 
magnificence of the Salle a Manger. In France 
this is usually the plainest room in the house, and 
so too it generally is in Italy, but reasons of con- 
venience had, I suppose, induced the maitre 
d’hotel to convert into an eating room the grand 
saloon of one of the illustrious Grimaldi. The 
room is square, and very large. The ceiling rose 
to a great height and its vaults and lunettes were 
covered with paintings in fresco, representing 
some naval engagement, in which one of the 
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I gazed in astonishment. I had heard that Italy 
was the land of art, but I was not prepared to 
find it so manifest in a hotel which the experience 
of one night had taught me to believe was second 
rate. The announcement of the fact that it was 
the Grimaldi Palace, explained every thing. 

It is true, however, that these painted walls 
and ceilings are not uncommon in any habitation 
of Italy. Ihave seldom stopped at an inn in any 
part of Northern Italy which was not decorated 
with fresco paintings. They are in all proba. 
bility the first efforts of some village artist, who 
thus procures the means of prosecuting his stu- 
dies in the capital. Frequently they are coarse 
and humble, but at the very worst, infinitely su- 
perior to the paper hangings with which, even 
now, the houses of many of our country gentle. 
men are decorated. 

Genoa contains a large number of palaces, all, 
ormost of which, are thrown open a’ certain 
hours of the day for the inspection of the curious. 
One of the domestics officiates as cicerone or 
guide, and usually expects about a franc for his 
services. Of the few that I visited, one which 
struck me as belonging to the mostmagnificent was 
the Palace Brignole, which contains a large num. 
ber of fine paintings. I confess that here my ad- 
miration was as much caused by the marble of 
the floors as by the paintings which decorated 
the walls. This was a kind of luxury that I had 
not yet been accustomed to—and being the 
greatest curiosity naturally first engrossed my 
attention. I remember among the paintings an 
Assumption by Correggio of exquisite finish. It 
is a single figure representing the Virgin ascend- 
ing to heaven; her face comes nearer the idea 
of an angel’s than any [had before conceived. It 
is painted on copper, and does not exceed 
eighteen inches square. Another exquisite pic- 
ture of the same size represents Christ’s agony 
in the garden. He is kneeling, and large drops 
of bloody sweat bedew his forehead. The cup in 
his hand tells that the words of his prayer are, 
“Remove thiscup from me.” This highly finish. 
ed picture is by Carlo Dolci, one of the most per- 
fect artists of the old Florentine school. Here 
too, are some of Guercino’s works. His was 
once considered a pencil of magic power. A 
painting representing Christ clearing the temple 
of the traders, is very fine; but one, in which the 
painter attempts to pourtray the features of the 
Eternal Father is, as might be expected, a failure. 

The Palazzo Serra contains one of the most 
dazzlingly magnificent apartments I have ever 
seen. Upon pedestals of white marble, are ele. 
vated sixteen columns of the Corinthian order, 
all richly gilt. By means of two large mirrors 





placed opposite to each other, this rich colonnade 
is reflected an infinite number of times. Above 
the columns is a rich cornice which sustains g 
vaulted roof, ornamented with arabesques and q 
large painting in fresco, representing the apothe. 
osis of one of the Spinola family. The mouldings 
around the doors and windows are incrusted 
with the lapis lazuli. It is the most sumptuous 
hall in Italy. 

On leaving this rich Saloon, I observed inthe 
anteroom an elderly, gentlemanly looking man 
sitting over a Jarge pot of coals warming himself, 
He looked at us with an air of polite authority, 
and bending himself again over the brazier, re. 
sumed his occupation of rubbing his hands as if 
to increase the rapidity of circulation. My guide 
whispered me that he was the brother of the pro. 
prietor. The weather was very cold, and I felt 
indignant that the brother of the proprietor of 
that princely hall, should be driven to such a 
miserable expedient to keep himself warm. Sub. 
sequent observation convinced me that I did the 
Marquis di Serra injustice. The Italians seldom 
use fire in their chimnies. A pot of coals is all 
the apparatus for personal comfort which they 
desire. It is, perhaps, for this reason that they 
are generally exempt from those violent catarrhal 
complaints which cause so great a destruction of 
life in this fire-loving country. 

The Palazzo Reale or Royal Palace, contains 
a great number of very fine pictures, several of 
which, illustrating the Gierusalemme Liberata of 
Tasso, pleased me very much. That representing 
the affecting episode of Sofronia and Olindo by, 
I forget what author, pleased me very much.— 
They are represented tied to the stake, ready for 
execution. 

It is in this dreadful situation that Olindo 
who, until that time, had pined in secret for So- 
fronia’s love,awed by his own native modesty, and 
by the great beauty and wisdom of his love, now 
forgetful of his own situation, utters his declara- 
tion of love, and his lamentation of Sofronia’s 
rashness in voluntarily incurring the pain of death. 
His countenance exhibits no anxiety for himself. 
You see that he dreads not death when he meets 
it in that blessed company. I would have liked 
to have seen as a companion to this picture 
another representing their liberation at the inter- 
cession of Clorinda. The painter who has shown 
them at the stake, should likewise have given us 
a view of that happier sight when they are re- 
leased to go from the funeral pile to the altar of 
Hymen, the beautiful Clorinda feeling that she 
could not refuse to live with him who was ready 
to die for her, or if not for her, at least with her. 

The Ducal Palace, the ancient residence of the 
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former doges, contains several pictures that are 
highly esteemed, but being generally of an alle- 
gorical character, did not suit my fancy. I con- 
sider allegory the metaphysics of painting, and 
am no more attached to that abstruse branch of 
science on canvass than in books. In the col- 
lege I saw some exquisite bronze bas reliefs by 
Giovanni di Bologna, representing the last days 
of our Saviour’s life. This artist has always 
pleased me wherever his works are to be found. 
Some of the best ornaments of the great Gallery 
of Florence, are from his font. 

The Churches of Genoa are generally distin- 
guished by externai neatness, and a profusion of 
ornaments within. The Cathedral or Church of 
St. Lorenzo is a large and handsome temple,-con- 
structed of black and white marble. The interior 
is said to.be Gothic—but those who have formed 
their ideas of Gothic architecture from an obser- 
vation of the temples of England and France, 
would hardly recognize its character in the so 
called Gothic churches of Italy. It is the defect, 
(or perhaps the advantage) of the Gothic order, 
that no invariable rule can be applied to it. The 
most celebrated temples of that order, Yorkmin- 
ster, Westminster Abbey, the Cathedrals at Ant- 
werp, Strasburg, Rouen and Paris, all differ 
from each other, while as a whole each bears a 
family resemblance to the other. But they bear 
no resemblance to the Gothic temples of Italy. 
The term Gothic, I apprehend, is only a generic 
term, denoting that which is not classic, and may 
embrace under it an infinite number of species. 
Of these last, the richest is that of England. A 
large fresco painting in the roof over the princi- 
pal nave of this church, represents the martyr- 
dom of St. Lorenzo. In a richly wrought chapel 
in the Cathedral, are kept the remains of St. John 
the Baptist, the Patron Saint of the city. The 
various chapels in this temple are all ornamented 
with paintings, some of great merit. 

The Church of the Annunciation is strikingly 
gorgeous from the profusion of its frescoes.— 
Several legends are here illustrated by the pain- 
ter’s art, and I had the rare felicity of procuring 
a Franciscan monk to be my guide. He was 
good natured, ignorant, and communicative. My 
attention being arrested by a large fresco pain- 
ting depicting an old woman rescued from wild 
beasts, my guide told me that it was the legend 
of St. Joachim and St. Anna, the father and 
mother of the Virgin. The father is saving his 
wife from wild beasts, who had assaulted her on 
account of her sterility, the Virgin being the 
daughter of their old age. I had observed several 
statues of the Virgin with the infant Jesus, in 
Which the latter was made of black marble. On 
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inquiring the cause of this strange fancy, I was 
informed that it was a strict representation of the 
truth, inasmuch as the scorching sun of Egypt 
had completely blackened the infant during his 
sojourn there. He admitted, however, that on 
his return to Judea, he again acquired the colour 
peculiar to the Caucasian race. Strolling about 
the church we reached the choir, and here we 
stopped to examine the mechanism of the stools. 
Curiosity directed me to the reading desk on 
which stood a choral book, and as the monk was 
engaged in turning about the desk and showing 
how it was worked and what were its uses, a 
playing card, the seven of diamonds, fell from 
the book upon the flgor. He picked it up with- 
out any apparent confusion, and upon being 
asked its use replied, that it was to mark the 
places in the choral book. Of course I agreed 
to the proposition, but conld not help thinking 
that a less uncanonical marker might more easily 
have been procured. 

Situated on the port of Genoa, and separated 
therefrom only by a small garden tastefully laid 
out, is a large palace, over the entrance to which 
is a Latin imscription, purporting that Andrew 
Doria constructed that palace in order to spend 
therein the remaining years of his life. I could 
not visit any of the state rooms ofthe palace, but 
had free access to the garden, in which is a fine 
marble group figuring Neptune triumphant.— 
Several oaks, resembling very closely the live- 
oak of Carolina, are in the garden.—They were 
bearing acorns which were also agreeable to the 
taste, and I collected several to plant in this coun- 
try, but long before I reached home they were 
dead. 

Andrew Doriais the last great name that 
adorns the annals of Genoa. His memory was 
long held sacred in that city, and he had the title 
of Father of his country and Restorer of her 
Liberties. There isa spice of goodness always 
in the human bosom which causes even the de- 
generate to reverence and reward virtue. The 
very title with which Doria was honored, proves 
the degeneracy of those who conferred it. The 
title “father of his country,” is respectable and 
harmless—it may be atribute to exalted patrio. 
tism. But when aman is decorated with the 
ominous title of restorer of his country’s liber- 
ties, itis a very strong symptom that the spirit of 
liberty has taken her flight from the land. Doria 
was doubtless a considerable man, and had some 
patriotism—yet he did not hesitate in connection 
with his ally Francis the First, to blockade his 
native city and subject her to the French influ. 
ence. Suspecting that the French were about to 
give advantages to the neighboring city of Savon. 
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na, which would enable her to compete success- 
fully with the Gendese, he renounced their alli. 
ance and entered the service of Charles the Fifth. 
It was under his auspices that the constitution 
was formed which subsisted until the French un- 
dertook to revolutionize Italy. Doria might have 
been king—he preferred being the first citizen to 
the shadow of royalty in a petty dependant king. 
dom. It was this moderation which has covered 
his name with so much glory. 

I have frequently observed sitting among the 
Cardinals in the Sistine Chapel, somewhat to the 
right of the Pope, alittle man whose appearance 
denoted imbecillity of mind as well as of person. 
This is remarkable, fora finer collection of living 
heads than is to be found in the college of Cardi- 
nals, is seen no where. ‘That little man is the 
Cardinal Doria Panfili, the last, I am told, of the 
family of Doria. 

It was in Genoa that, for the first time in my 
life, I saw a female head.dress which gave me 
perfect satisfaction. It may be a want of taste, 
but I confess that I never yet have seen a lady’s 
bonnet or hat which has pleased me. I have 
noticed every variation in fashion in Charleston 
and elsewhere for about twenty years, and have 
come to the conclusion that nature never inten- 
ded that the head of a woman should be covered 
by ahat. The Genoese women seem to have 
arrived at the same conclusion, and have there- 
fore entirely dismissed it from their wardrobes. 
Their walking head-dress is the mezzaro or veil, 
which is so arranged as just to conceal a part of 
the face, leaving quite enough of it uncovered to 
gratify the curiosity ofidlers. It is drawn around 
the waist, and then suffered to flow gracefully 
about the person. Itisthe very perfection of a 
lady’s walking dress; nothing can be imagined 
more neat or more showy, more modest or more 
coquettish. Itis quite irresistible. My heart 
surrendered itself to every mezzaro I saw. 

All men wear hats, and the fashion of a hat is 
not much liable to change. It may be a sugar 
loaf or a bell crown; a Tom and Jerry or a neck- 
or-nothing, but the general contour of the hat is 
the same allthe worldover. But not so with the 
thing which women put on their heads and call 
hats. In this country, in England and in France, 
genius is continually at work to invent a cover. 
ing for the head, and every season brings out a 
new idea. The Italians do not tax the inventive 
powers of their countrywomen, but seem content 
to follow the fashions of their ancestors. It is 
seldom, however, that you travel twenty miles 
without encountering a new fashion. At Genoa 
it is the veil; at Sarzana it is a small straw hat, 
so small that it seems a burlesque upon the 
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whole family of hats, stuck on the top of the head 
and fastened under the chin by means of ribbons; 
in the mountainous region about Carrara, it isa 
coarse towel ; in the Maremma near Spezzia and 
Massa it is a bag, not unlike a silk bonnet de 
nuit, but so put on that the end or crown falls 
over the back of the head; in Tuscany, general. 
ly, itis a crown of black velvet; and at Civité 
Castellana it is a hood fastened to the frock, 
and bearing such enormous dimensions that at 
first sight you immediately conceive that the skir, 
of the latter has been turned over the head.— 
Throughout Italy the bodkin is used as a substi. 
tute for the comb, and poor is the peasant girl 
who does not possess one of silver. 

(To be continued.) 








PRETENDED BLInDNEss.—A very curious case 
is recorded of feigned blindness by Mohon, a 
French writer. A young conscript was sent to 
a corps blockading Luxembourg. Having pas. 
sed the night at the advanced post, he declared 
himself blind the next day, and was sent to the 
hospital. The surgeons used the most powerful 
remedies, and were convinced that the disease 
was feigned, as the pupil contracted perfectly.— 
He assured them, however, that he could not see, 
thanked them for their care of hira, and asked 
for the application of new remedies. He was sent 
to the superior medical officers of Thionville.— 
They were also convinced that it was a fraud, but 
hearing the course that was pursued, they deter. 
mined on a last trial. He was put on the bank of 
ariver and ordered to walk forward. He did 
so, and fell into the water, from which he was 
immediately taken by two boatmen stationed for 
that purpose. Convinced of his blindness, but 
unable to explain the dilations and contractions 
of the pupil, the surgeon gave him a discharge, 
but warned him, at the same time that, if the 
disease was feigned, it would prove of no avail, 
as it would, sooner or later, be ascertained that 
he was not blind. They offered him another if 
he would confess the fraud. He hesitated at 
first, but being assured they would keep their 
word, he took up a book and read. 

Wuimsicat Itiuston.—--A lunatic in France 
once refused to eat anything for several days, al- 
leging that ‘(Dead men never eat.” After all at- 
tempts to persuade him to eat had failed, he was 
left alone for a time, whey persons entered his 
room dressed in white shrouds, and, after talking 
in his presence, to persuade him that they were 
dead men or ghosts, sat down to the table and 
began to eat. When his curiosity was excited by 
the strange scene, they invited him, as belonging 
to their own state of existence, to partake of the 
repast. At first he expressed surprise, but at 
length sat down, ate voraciously, fell asleep, and 
woke with a consciousness that he was alive. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO MY FATHER. 


Father! while many a less inviting theme 
Awakens oft this simple gush of song, 
That lends a lustre unto life’s dull stream, 
Making it glide more rapidly along ; 
How is it that I ne’er have strung my lyre, 
My lyre of feeble noce, so prone to play 
With every breeze-like thought, a few chords higher, 
And fondly breath’d to thee the humble lay ? 


Have I forgot thee, Father ?—quite forgot 
The pleasant tribute due paternal love— 
Or deem’d that such memorial sweet would not 
Within my mind, those inner pulses move, 
Which bear us far above the common ground, 
Where prison-bars of sense are round us set ? 
Oh! no, thou know’st my heart in thine is bound ; 
Thou know’st thy daughter never did forget. 


Full often have I link’d affection’s words 
With the slight threads of modulated rhyme ; 
And sought to bring them down like tutor’d birds, 
Unto a full and ail-harmonious chime ; 
But though emotions gush’d out to excess, 
(For love’s electric wire is never cool ;) 
I could not utter all my tenderness ; 
I could not teach my heart to sing by rule. 


Vain was the task, and yet the task was sweet ; 
So sweet, I e’en will set my sail anew ; 

And twining round my bark so frail and fleet 
The fresh rose-wreath of feelings ever true, 

Would launch it from the colder shore of thought, 
Where it cast anchor for a little while, 

And with affection’s lavish cargo fraught, 
Entreat for it the sunshine of thy smile. 


Yes! smile upon it, Father, and although 
No other lip should praise my artless song, 
That, like a leaf ’mid the wide ocean’s flow, 
May pass, as it deserves, unpriz’d along; 
*T were joy enough, if in remembrance’ ark, 
Thy ready love, with accents ever mild, 
Should welcome this small token as a mark 
Sent o’er life’s waves by thy devoted child. 


Thy child! ah! blessed is my lot indeed ; 

I have not words to thank thee as I ought, 
That thou hast earn’d for me the priceless meed 

Of happiness, which gold had never bought ; 
That thou hast woven in my being’s web, 

Rich strands of pleasure quite unbroken through, 
Until I boast, from love that knows no ebb, 

The fondest parent nature ever knew. 
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The cells of memory open; oh! how bright 
Shines through their depths the sun of early days; 
Gay visions float before my raptur’d sight 
Like mellow pictures steep’d in a soft haze; 
My heart grows blind with tears: I cannot see, 
Father, each flower thou’st planted in life’s field, 
And yet their mingled scents stil] float round me, 
Like perfumes from a vase almost conceal’d. 


That jubilee of youth, my childhood’s years— 
Of its wild frolic there is nought to tell, 
For seldom could I conquer timid fears, 
To roam with those who lov’d its sports full well. 
But free from school’s hard trammels, I was found 
Forever at a gentle mother’s side, 
Who sway’d each movement in home’s pleasant bound, 
As needle with the magnet doth abide. 


But when the evening lock’d its shadowy door 
Upon day’s clamorous crowd with noiseless key, 
Hast thou forgot, dear Father, how once more, 
Safe in my favourite place upon thy knee, 
I listen’d to the patriotic lay, 
Which little understood, still fir’d my breast, 
Or won thee to repeat, with brief delay, 
Those simple ballad songs that I lov’d best? 


Ah! blessed hours! they form the crystal drop 
That glitters on the tender flower of life, 
Ere passion’s fever’d hand had reach’d to crop 
One petal from the stem with freshness rife ; 
Who, that hath sold that birth-right of his youth, 
The simple tastes that once his heart beguil’d, 
But willingly would yield all after truth, 
To be once more a happy little child? 


Yet no! I do but dream: far higher joys 

Now fold around my heart their dove-like wings, 
The manna-food of love, that never cloys ; 

The sympathy, which from the spirit springs ; 
The long-tried confidence of soul in soul, 

Sharing life’s weal, life’s wo; the bliss that we 
Own but one faith, one altar, and the whole 

Fair heritage of thine integrity. 


These are the links that bind me to thee now, 
With more than common bonds, beloved sire ! 

Strength’ning with every day and hour below, 
Till rivetted at heaven’s celestial fire ; 

For who can doubt but that this diamond spark, 
Kindling the brow of poor mortality, 

Must shine again beyond death’s region dark, 
And claim its source, Eternal Love, in thee ! 


Charleston, S. C. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. 
BY AN OBSERVER OF MEN AND THINGS. 
NO. III. 

Wednesday, 13th.—The weather these three 
days past has been delightful. Others call it 
warm. The thermometer shows it to be so. But 
my feelings do not bear testimony to the fact; and 
these are all with which, in the present case, I 
haveany concern. Public opinion, that omni- 
present and all controlling personage, has noth- 
ing todo in this matter. It is not my patron, 
that I should in obedience to its dictates, ‘“‘shake 
in dog-days, or sweatin December.” I find the 
temperature cool and pleasant—and I am well 
determined that it shall be so for me. And this 
independence is real—it is no sham—and, in 
these days of pretension, this is no small thing. 
Men talk loudly of their independence, and free- 
dom of opinion; but it is often all talk. Where 
isthe man that dares honestly to think for him- 
selfi—speak out his thoughts unrestrained, and 
pursue his own course, as whim or as con- 
science dictates—disregarding forms that he con- 
siders as mere forms, and fit to be contemned— 
crying “fudge,” where “fudge” is, and he feels 
that it is—laughing at sentimentality that he 
knows is mere verbiage, and brushing aside with. 
out seruple the veil that hypocrisy so devoutly 
draws on when she goes abroad? Where is he— 
echo answers “where ?” And this is the only 
answer one can get. Where is the man, who is 
contented to be thought to have no more learn- 
ing, or wit, or fashion—or religion—as the case 
may be, than he actually has ? 

If there were more love of truth in the world, 
would not the world get on much better? Is 
there any policy, any management, to be com. 
pared, even in the immediate efficiency, with 
straight-forward honesty? It is only conscious 
weakness that winds and takes the circuitous 
course, instead of breasting and surmounting the 
difficulty with manly resolution, and vigorous ef. 
fort. The strong man is a fearless man; and all 
men might be strong if they would—strong, if 
not in mental power, yet in moral purpose, which 
ismore to the point, and far better. The ele- 
ments of man’s true strength are to be found in 
his moral rather than his intellectual being. — 
Nothing on earth is so strong as an unstained 
soul. ‘The pillared firmament is rottenness,” in 
Comparison. Who has not seen the giant quail 
at the rebuke of childish innocence, or female 
purity? Steadiness of principle is true energy. 
The reed, if well rooted, may cling as firmly to 
the earth as the oak. 





Friday, 15.—Who is not sensible to the influ- 
ence of beauty? Beauty in the external world, in 
the landscape, in the flowers, in the gorgeous 
glories of a sunset sky—in the human face divine 
—male or female? No one. The veriest clown 
becomes softened in the presence of female love- 
liness, and an awkward blandness and uncouth 
polish spreads over the roughness of his man- 
ners. The spirit of ferocity stands rebuked and 
spell-bound. I have never seen a man, when 
sober, that had the hardihood to be insolent in 
the presence of atruly lovely woman. The de. 
mons of fierce and brutal passions even, like the 
evil spirits in Pandemonium, are compelled to 
bow down in involuntary prostration. I regard 
it as the homage which the spirit of man cannot 
choose but pay to the manifestation of the divini- 
ty. For where has the Infinite beauty and love 
written itself out in brighter lines, than on the 
human countenance? But what is beauty ?— 
Surely not that alone which meets the eye. All 
visible things are but symbols, whose significan- 
cy depends on something beyond themselves. So 
true is this that every one knows, a painter may 
copy minutely all the features ofa face, and yet 
present no likeness. The true painter must see 
with other organs than those of flesh. Those 
objects are beautiful, whether animate or inani- 
mate, which awaken in us emotions of a certain 
character—diffusing over the soul a soft and 
balmy complacency, like the spirit of gentle mu- 
sic—communicating impressions of peace and 
purity, and loveliness—and making us feel that 
we are not wholly ot the earth. If something of 
these feelings be not awakened in us, it is not 
beauty that moves our spirits, but something else; 
combined with it, it may be, but not of it. True 
beauty holds of heaven, and draws the soul in 
that direction. 

It was remarked at table this morning, that 
none but the beautiful are judges of beauty. This 
ig not true. All are judges of beauty, though 
not in an equal degree, but much nearer so than 
is generally thought. Man loses not his percep- 
tion of beauty, till he is himself lost—brutified 
beyond the hope of redemption. Some indeed 
prefer one style of beauty, and some another— 
some are attracted by one trait, and some by 
another ; but where true beauty exists, it is re. 
cognised by all. One prefers the rose, another 
the lily, while a third maintains that the dahlia 
is more lovely than either. But what would be 
thought of the man who could perceive no beauty 
inany of them? The beauty of the human face, 
I remarked above, is principally suggestive. So 
true is this, that where we once discover, by 
other means, that true beauty of soul exists, the 
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countenance becomes by degrees a matter of 
comparative indifference—or, rather, the fea- 
tures, if plain, undergo a transformation, and as- 
sume the character which they indicate. When 
engaged in a conversation truly interesting, who 
ever stops to remark, how lovely the counte- 
nance? We soon learn to read the soul through 
the lineaments of the face, and the external sym. 
bols cease to engage our attention. : 

Saturday, 16.—Two weeks this day since I 
left home. My physical powers have certainly 
improved in this time; but not quite so rapidly 
as I hoped. The truth is, I was very low—much 
lower than any one beside myself was aware. 
And even I myself was not fully apprised of the 
extent of my debility till the journey put me to 
the proof. The prostration of strength was too 
great to be roused at once. I find I cannot re- 
cover with a bound, as I once did, whenever the 
pressure was removed, ‘Non sum,” as Par- 
tridge says, ‘‘non sum qualis eram.”* We can 
neither go back nor stand still, on the journey of 
life. Onward, “go ahead,” isthe word. Those 
from behind cry out, “do not obstruct our way.” 
We have had our turn, and others want our 
places. And let them’ have them. May they 
fill them more worthily than we have; and leave 
them, when their turn comes, with as little re- 
luctance. 

It is a blessed thing, that the great purposes of 
life may be accomplished in a very brief period. 
Long life is not that which is measured by num- 
ber of days. Some of those who have left the 
deepest and broadest impress of their minds 
on the face of society, hardly transcended the 
period of youth. The fates merely show them 
to the world; but the memory of that vision re. 
mains. The great and the good never die. Their 
influence—and this is themselves—has a peren- 
nial vitality. Is Homer dead—or Plato—or Mil- 
ton—or the Shakspeare? Dead indeed! they 
were never so much alive as now. They are 
here, breathing and acting—kindling and expand- 
ing the soul of unnumbered millions. I feel 
myself much more intimately acquainted with 
them than with my next door neighbours, whose 
bodily presence meets my eye every day. But 
what then? It exercises no influence on my 
spirit—their vitality, to me, is much on a par with 
that of the sign-boards over their doors, or of the 
posts that guard the side-walk. It is an abuse of 
terms to say that these people are alive, and the 
others dead. No—they are not dead; death 
has no power over them. They are fixed as bright 
constellations in the sky of time; and they will 
shine on with lustre undying and undimmed.— 


*]1’m not the man I was. 











—= 
Their spirit is diffused through the atmosphere of 
the moral world, and its influence is felt by un. 
told thousands that, perhaps, never heard their 
names. For they, and such as they, have made 
the world what it is, moulded its elements and 
prescribed its course. Whose intellect and fancy 
have not been fertilized in a greater or a less de. 
gree, from these living sources of genius and 
wisdom? The very shoe-black and scullion think 
other thoughts, and speak another language than 
they would have done, had these men never 
lived. Glorious prerogative of truth and good. 
ness, of which falsehood and evil can hardly par. 
take! Their course is downward—their end, 
oblivion. Many, doubtless, have been the pro. 
ductions of folly and wickedness—of desecrated 
genius and perverted power, that were commit. 
ted to the keeping of time in ages gone by. Bu 
the “old carrier” has refused to encumber his 
vehicle with their weight—they have been thrown 
aside in his career, and have gone back to the 
darkness and dust out of which they sprang.— 
There is no vitality, any more than beauty—but 
in truth. Does not the whole analogy of nature 
lead us to the conclusion that error and evilare, 
in their very nature, temporary and mortal ?~ 
When the waters of life are agitated, the ele. 
ments of impurity rise and mingle with the whole 
mass ; but Jet the disturbing cause be removed, 
they subside and disappear, and no trace of their 
influence remains. Does not evil, natural and 
moral, belong to a preparatory state? Do they 
not make a necessary part of the training—the 
probation—of a being such as man? Can we con. 
ceive of moral discipline without them? Is not 
virtue, human virtue, the result always of a strug- 
gle? Innocence may subsist untried—virtue 
cannot. Nowif this be so, will not these agents 
and instruments, having accomplished their 
work, be thrown aside ? To my mind, their per- 
manent existence, their strict immortality—I 
mean as qualities and characters of personal, 
identical existencies—seems almost like a con- 
tradiction in terms—like a union of the infinite 
with the finite. But whither am I wandering? 

M. 








Garcia, when travelling in Mexico, was set 
upon by banditti and pillaged, even to his snuf- 
box, diamond ring, and pantaloons: after which 
the robbers insisted that he should sing for them. 
He did so, ana was hissed most obstreperously 
by his lawless auditory! It is said that he bore 
the pillaging with becoming temper, but the his- 
sing he never forgot or forgave. 


There are in the vicinity of Burlington, N. J, 
about 320,000 mulberry trees under cultivation. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
FROM A FAIRY TO HER FAVORITE FLOWER. 
Sweet blossom ! liftthy modest head, 
The spirit of the North is fled. 
His icy breath no longer fear, 
Thy charms shall be the Fairy’s care. 


Be mine on Zephyr’s view!less wing, 
To guard the brightest gem of Spring, 
To mark each sweetly changing hue 
That glistens in the morning dew ; 


O’er thee to bend the leafy spray, 
And veil thee from the noon-tide ray, 
To wrap me in thy honied ceil, 

And with thee, in its shadow dwell. 


The elfin-imp that gildeth night 

Near thee shall beam with friendly light; 
His ray shall charm the wanderer’s feet 
And lure them from thy lone retreat. 


But if on snowy bosom laid, 

It be, alas! thy lot to fade, 

Thy s\veets exhal’d from earthly air 
Shall revel in a higher sphere. 


As far as beams the smile of day 
I'll waft them on the morning-ray, 
And bid them with those odours blend 


That from unfading bowers ascend. 
Charleston, S, C. 


MORAL & RSLEGLOVS:, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
DAZZLING EXCELLENCIES NOT NECES. 
SARY TO THE CHRISTIAN. 


How many fix their eyes on splendid and daz- 
ling virtues alone! Believing that God requires 
of them nothing but great sacrifices, they neglect 
the humbler, but often more useful course of 
Christian duty. But was the Saviour himself 
always performing miracles? Or rather, (to say 
nothing of the thirty years which even He passed 
mearth without being known beyond the limits 
of a little neighborhood,) did not the divine and 
consummate beauty of his character appear quite 
much in his washing the feet of bis disciples, 
in healing the sick or raising the dead? In- 
deed, without a paradox, we may pronounce the 
former of these actions superiour, in many re- 
sects, to the latter. The one was principally an 
exertion of mere physical power. I say princi. 
pally—because the wisdom and propriety, the 
modesty and benevolence, with which Jesus al. 
ways exerted his miraculous powers, are calcu- 
lated to fix our attention almost as much as the 
Miracles themselves. But in such an act as 
Washing his disciples’ feet, the whole is a moral 














exhibition. There is nothing to dazzle or stun 
us. No crowded multitudes witness the deed 
and applaud it with their shouts. There is no 
opportunity for the display of dignity, or for vin- 
dicating alofty claimtothe Messiahship. It was 
an act of simple kindness, of unobtrusive instruc. 
|tion. Norcan there be a doubt, that He, who 
| frome the cloud had pronounced himself well. 
| pleased with Jesus, regarded this act with equal 
| or greater approbation, than the mightier exhibi- 
| tions of glory which he at other times displayed, 
_in order to impress the feeble and undistinguish- 
| ing minds of men. 

| Let these considerations teach us to strip from 
| the scenes and objects of duty, those delusive 
'misapprehensions which are frequently at war 
| with our genuine improvement and happiness.— 
Are there none who are discouraged at the 
thought that they cannot be what are called emi- 
nent Christians? Perhaps they place religion 
in high attainments, in a kind of celestial repose, 
_in a strain of lofty and solemn conversation, in 
the exercise of a wide influence upon those 
around them, in striking deeds of benevolence, 
in acts of heroic self-denial, and in feelings of 
prolonged enthusiasm. And because they can- 
_not reach this standard which their imagination 
| has assigned, and which a very few favoured 
mortals have ever reached, they are ready to 
abandon the subject; they consider religion with 
them as out of the question. They have no costly 
lamb, they say, in the fold. But where is the 
turtle-dove ? Keep not that back from the ser. 
vice of your Creator. Within your heart you 
will find many resources, whose conscientious 
and faithful employment will be most acceptable 
in his sight. Whatthough you despair of exhibi- 
ting those attractive qualities which have some- 
times been found to adorn the profession of 
Christianity ? Still there is around and within 
you an ample field for the exercise of untiring 
watchfulness. Why should the day of small 
things be despised? Blessed is the life, which 
is filled with a constant succession of quiet, hum- 
ble, and if it must be so, of obscure virtues. Such 
virtues are sure to be real. They have on them. 
selves astamp of sterling worth. They cannot 
be suspected ofa desire for human praise. They 
are not called forth by the corrupting stimulus of 
observation. They often require and suppose a 
strength of mind, which, on a more extensive 
theatre, would extort bursts of approbation. This 
heroism of humble life, if it may so be styled, is 
the great pearl of Christianity. Donot overlook 
it, in the fond pursuit of something distant, mag- 
nificent, and overwhelming. Each day, each 
moment, each spot, is full of golden occasions 
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for the smaller sacrifices of the Christian. His 
heart is ever wayward and restless. Let him be 
on the alert in that quarter. Those insect-pro-. 
vocations which try his temper, but against which, 
if they would but swell out into more formidable 
foes, he could easily brace and fortify himself, 
must be eluded, resisted, and finally overcome 
by habitual perseverance and devoted alacrity.— 
Many an hour of patient endurance he must pass, 
which the world cannot know, and, if it did know, 
would not stop to applaud. Many a nameless 
kindness must he confer on those whom Heaven 
has placed in his power, but which can never be 
recorded, or, if recorded, would contribute noth- 
ing to his fame. He must practise the milder 
courtesies of life. He must be strictly penurious 
of the fragments of his time. He must be jealous. 
ly watchful over his moral habits. He must cul- 
tivate the silent art of self-examination. He must 
hold daily communion with his God. But inall 
this quiet, unobtrusive course, where is the splen. 
dour, where is the eminence? If there is little 
or none of either, happily, we may say, there is 
as little of danger too. The soul, exempt from 
an unusual weight of responsibility, and from the 
perils and terrors of an awful fall, pursues its 
calm career, blest in itself, and blest in the easy 
relations which it bears to others and to God. 
All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, 
unto such as keep his covenant and his testimo- 
nies. As many asare led by the spirit of God, 
THEY are the sonsof God. An highway shall be 
there, and it shall be called the way of holiness. 
The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein: APOLLOS. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A’SKETCH. 
Yes! Iremember when the first pure blush 
Of womanhood burst o’er her, and the flush 
Of crimson'd beauty, melting o’er the face, 
Ting’d every feature with a mellow grace. 
She seem’d a being of such pure delight, 
That in our dreams, we deem’d not care nor blight 
Could ever dim such radiance, nor displace 
The sunny beam of gladness from her face. 


Oh! she was lovely as the wildest thought 

Of loveliness could make her ; and she wrought 
O’er the full spirit’s depths a holy spell, 
Breathing of beauty, as the far, rich swell 

Of music, pealing o’er the ravish’d ear, 

Wakes every vision that is bright and dear. 
She was not for the earthly sphere she trod— 
Such virtue finds its sole reward with God. 


A few brief circling years went rolling on, 

And many a boyish vision that had shone 

So brightly once, had faded with those years, 
And gladness turn’d to sorrow—mirth to tears— 





One gem, amidst the wreck of all, I deem’d 

Would live in fancy’s hour; one vision gleam’d 
Thro’ memory’s hallowed cell, with radiance fraught, 
And stemm’d the current of each troubled thought, 


When I remember’d her in beauty’s hour, 

I felt there yet was one unfaded flower 

Of fancy’s garland still unpluck’d and bright, 

Unwither’d by the touch of time—or blight; 

And my soul clung in raptur’d fondness o’er 

That blissful thought, and found its magic pour 

Balm on my heart. But oh, the best—the last 

Ofall my dreams—how fearfully it pass’d! 
Camden, March, 1838. SouTHERN Barp, 


VES PRUNES BNLLS, 
REMARKS ms 


ON THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 1l8, 


Art. 1.—Home Tours in England. The hand 
of Mr.Southey is plainly recognised in this article, 
Of course it is very agreeable writing, thoughat 
times there are considerable approaches to gar. 
rulity. The history of mere private persons in 
the South of England-—the circumstances, that 
a certain gentleman is hospitable and generous— 
that a young servant girl, who has writtena 
volume of poems, continues to be modest and 
retiring—that the charity boys in ‘Tavistock 
church are intolerably loud bawlers, &c. might 
be interesting enough in a local Devonshire ge 
zette; but that such facts and names should be 
blazoned to the world in a Review which flies to 
the four quarters of the British empire, implies, 
we think, that the writer attaches a dispro- 
portioned importance to trivial things. Where 
will be the end of such very neighbourly com. 
munications ? ‘ 

Mr. Southey is remarkable for a kind of small 
playful wit, sporting with words only, devoid of 
much point, and scarcely penetrating below the 
surface of thought. There are several instances 
of it in this article. Thus he calls the house of 
Russel a cetacious tribe, because that family is 
as powerful among other families as a whale 
among periwinkles. He calls the English manu. 
facturing districts “Young England,” in allusion 
to the phrase of Young France and Young Italy 
employed by the movement-parties in France and 
Italy. He speaks of Sir George Head’s rough- 
riding and ‘Rough Notes’ as being amusing 0 
his readers. He declares that the feverish pulse 
of society at the present day beats ‘as fast as @ 
squirrel’s,” &c. &c. 

Yet the paper exhibits many traces ota sound, 
practical, good sense philosophy—(always ¢- 
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cepting its bitter superficial sneer at Temperance 
Societies) —presents numerous anecdotes of un- 
ysual interest—describes many curious old super- 
stitions still lingering in the South of England— 
indulges in a variety of pleasing speculations, 
and is on the whole an excellent specimen of a 
light-reading article. 

Art. 2.—Cooper’s England. Imagine the very 
demon of criticism in a transport of rage, and 
you will correctly conceive of this writer’s bear- 
ing towards Mr. Cooper. No doubt our coun- 
tryman had laid himself open to animadversion ; 
still, the critic’s angry prejudice leads him at 
times into distortion and error. ‘Thus, he evi- 


dently slurs over the degrading circumstance of 


the old nobleman’s being allowed by Mr. Cooper’s 
acquaintance to ascend the staircase first, in 
order to separate himself from his plebeian com. 
panions. Mr. Cooper’s criticisms also on the 
use of the word ride, are justified by the English 
lexicographers and by Shakspeare, whatever 
may be said of them by his reviewer. 

Art. 3.—Circassia, Krim Tartary, gc. A 
good deal of amusing information is here com. 
piled from Mr. Spencer’s Travels in these inte- 
resting countries. Respecting the seizure of the 
Vixen by a Russian cruiser, the reviewer ob- 
serves,—“‘if this wanton aggression be not re- 
dressed in some way or other, let us hear no 
more of England claiming the sovereignty of the 
seas.” Of Russia’s encroachments on the Cir- 
cassians, he says, “It is not the mere conquest 
of ahandful of brave mountaineers that we are to 
look to, though that is iniquitous enough, but it is 
the insolence of the system that is suffered to go 
unchecked and unpunished; it is the national 
robbery, the war against independence, that 
Europe ought to unite for the purpose of sup. 
pressing ” 

Art. 4.—Codes of Manners and Etiquette. 
The titles of no less than sixteen recent treatises 
on the subject of etiquette are prefixed to this 
article, which, from its length and character, 
may fairly be considered as a seventeenth. Is 
not this rather a remarkable circumstance? Does 
it not exhibit a growing refinement in the more 
ordinary classes of society ? Does it not show 
thatin proportion as wealth and intelligence are 
diffused among the mass, a desire prevails to 
cultivate an agreeable and proper code of man- 
ners? We regard these straws as at least 
favorable symptoms. 

By the aid of so many treatises, together with 
tlarge fund of anecdotes and spirited reflections 
of his own, the reviewer has put together a very 
entertaining article. Weare glad to perceive 
hat our own country has contributed its share to 





the common stock, and that several extracts are 
made from The Laws of Etiquette, by a gentle- 
man of Philadelphia. 

Art. 5.—The English Universities. Appa: 
rently by the same accomplished hand which re- 
cently composed the long article on the English 
Cathedrals. There is the same occasional vein 
of profound philosophy and lofty eloquence which 
distinguished that paper, mingled with the same 
perfectly English mude of viewing everything. 
The writer considers the English Church and the 
English Government, as they have been united 
and administered the last hundred years, to be 
the standard and paragon ofall earthly existence. 
He would bring all thoughts, all feelings, and 
all measures into conformity with that standard. 
In pursuing this end, he evinces great ability and 
penetration. He searches and upturns society 
throughoutits very depths. He certainly evolves 
some great truths—manifests a vast comprehen. 
sion—breathes forth the most noble aspirations— 
yet still, to an American his views appear some 
how or other contracted and partial. We are so 
much accustomed in this country to base all our 
speculations of this sort on the universal nature 
of man and his widest relations to the Deity,— 
we think so little of established churches and 
earthly governments, when investigating our 
moral and spiritual nature, that a point of view 
like that assumed by this reviewer unavoidably 
appears to us low and uncommanding, and his 
horizon much too limited. 

One great and governing fallacy of his reason. 
ing appears to us be this, that according to his 
views, if strictly carried out, any religious sect 
which happens to obtain the predominance ina 
community, may impose its authority on all the 
rest, and hecome rightly connected with the gov. 
ernment for that purpose. He evidently feels 
this weak point himself, and awkwardly guards 
against it. He would not, for instance, have a 
Roman Catholic church connected with the state. 
But why not, if the majority are of that persua. 
sion? And again, he thinks that even the Uni. 
versities ought not to obey and follow the church, 
if the church lapses into error. This is putting 
the Universities above the church herself, and 
subjecting her to the decisions of their tribunal. 
What is to keep the Universities themselves from 
error ? 

This writer avoids the barefaced and unprin. 
cipled arguments of Warburton in behalf of the 
union of church and state, but he supplies their 
place by a chain of exccedingly refined and meta- 
physical reasoning, which is scarcely more to 
our taste. He seems to forget that religion will 
still be in man, still be necessary to man, and stil) 
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be cultivated and organized by man, whether it 
be connected with the state or not. 

It is in consequence, we apprehend, of some 
conscious infirmities in his argument, that not- 
withstanding the many and distinguishing excel- 
lences of his style before specified, a kind of dim 
haze seems to overspread the whole. The thread 
of his reasoning is with difficulty kept in view. 
You are carried forward with him by a kind of 
breathless admiration, but find it hard to stop 
afterwards, and to gather up the leading points 
of discussion. 

The writer has drawn an abstract and glowing 
picture of the possible advantages of uniting 
church and state. Might not an ingenious and 
eloquent pen delineate an equally attractive pic. 
ture of the other side of the question ? 

The article concludes by briefly maintaining, 
or rather suggesting, certain positions, which 
many of its readers will deem to be rather slip- 
pery. It discusses the question, how far the 
Colleges of England can evade or modify the ex- 
press prescriptions of their founders, and leans 
very much to a liberal, if not a lax interpretation 
of their duties on the subject. 

Art. 6.—The Pickwick Papers. The humour 
of Dickens is compared with that of several other 
writers—his qualities examined by a discrimina- 
ting criticism—and his exceeding popularity ex- 
plained by the following summary of the review. 
er’s remarks: ‘*What, then, it may be fairly 
asked,—if he is super-excellent neither in de. 
scriptive narrative nor character—what is the 
talent or quality that has procured him so unpre- 
cedented a share of popularity? In our opinion 
he has obtained and well merited it, py being the 
first to turn to account the rich and varied stores 
of wit and humor discoverable amongst the lower 
classes of the metropolis, whose language has 
been hitherto condemned as a poor, bald, dis. 
jointed, unadorned, and nearly unintelligible 
slang, utterly destitute of feeling, fancy or force.” 

Axr. 7.—Lord John Russell’s Speech. He 
who wishes to plunge into the very depths of 
English politics, to be entertained by an effusion 
of party gall, to hear the charges against tories 
retorted by corresponding charges against whigs, 
and to be convinced anew of the melancholy 
truth, that governments are imperfect, as well as 
the men who conduct them and the men who 
oppose them, may read this bitter article, and 
long before he reaches the end of it, find reason 
to exclaim, Enough! S. G. 








Hot water, poured upon a garden before plan- 


ting, is said to prevent every species of worm, by 
destroying the éggs. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

RUINS OF BABYLON.—A FRAGMENT, 
Daughter of Babylon! where art thou now? 
Where thy proud halls, thy festive dance and song; 
Thy lofty triumph o’er the nations reund, 

W hen, crushed in battle by thy sword and bow, 

Their captive people march’d in chains along 

To bear thy yoke that press’d them tothe ground? 
Along these banks, where in his reedy maze 

Crest-fall’n, almost unknown, Euphrates strays, 

The sons of Judah pour’d their strains of woe ; 

Th’ insulting tyrant spurn'd the fallen foe— 

But thou thyself art gone—none sunk so low! 
Time was these miry banks were full of life 

Not such as now.—the venomous and wild ; 

Not satyr, owl and dragon here abode: 

These heaps, that prove the elemental strife, 

With thick’ning streets and cherish’d gardens smil'd, 

And Mede and Persian noble o'er thy pavements rode, 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE NEW-YORKER. 


We observe that this popular periodical has 
recently added to the ability already engaged in 
its charge, the talents of the distinguished Editor 
of the American Monthly Magazine. For many 
years the New Yorker has maintained a high 
place among its contemporaries; remarkable for 
the excellence of its original tales, reviews, &c. 
and the sound literary taste displayed in its criti. 
cal notices. ‘The Smith papers” and ‘El Aldo. 
man,” which have recently appeared in it, are 
romances that would do credit to the pages of the 
higher British journals. Then the selections, 
tasteful and varied, and the whole chapters of 
witticisms and humorous anecdotes—that enrich 
every number! We are pleased to see this 
valuable sheet in circulation and appreciated at 
the South. It is beyond question one of the best 
weeklies in our country; and, we suspect, out 
numbers any other in contributors of merit; 
among whom in the poetical department we re- 
gularly greet Mrs. Sigourney. 

If we might suggest an improvement to the 
proprietors, it would be that they enlarge the 
sheet. ‘ 





———— 


At a party of “good society” in Philadelphia, 
not long ago, wasa young lady from —. In 
the course of the evening, conversation became 
slack, and a pause of a few moments became un- 
avuidable. A gentleman broke silence, by ob- 
serving,—‘“awful pause.” The poor girl, who 
thought the observation was meant for her, spoke 
up rather pertly,—‘*Well I guess you would have 
awful paws too, if you should wash and scrub as 
much as I do.” 
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PRB SLOWBR VASBa 


PuncTuALITY.—As content ought to be an ac- 
companiment to every meal, punctuality is essen- 
tial, and the dinner and the diner should be 
ready at the same time. A chief maxim in dining 
with comfort is to have what you want when you 
want it. It is ruinous to have to wait for first 
one thing, and then another, and to have the littie 
additions brought when what they belong to is 
half or entirely finished. ‘To avoid this, a little 
foresight is good, and by way of instance, it is 
sound practical philosophy to have mustard upon 
the table before the arrival of toasted cheese — 
There are not only the usual adjuncts, but to 
those who have anything of a genius for dinners, 
little additions will sometimes suggest themselves 
which give a sort of poetry to a repast, and please 
the palate to the promotion of health.— Walker. 

Goop Sense.—I remember once receiving a 
severe frown from a lady at the head of her table, 
next to whom I was sitting, because I offered to 
take some fish from her to which she had helped 
me, instead of waiting till it could be handed to 
me by her one servant; and she was not deficient 
either in sense or good breeding: but when 
people give in to such follies they know no mean. 
Itis one of the evils of the present day that every 
body strives after the same dull style,—so that 
where comfort might be expected, it is often least 
tobe found, State without the machinery of state 
is ofall states the worst. In conclusion of this 
part of my subject I will observe that I think the 
ifluent would render themselves and their coun. 
tty an essential service if they were to fall into 
the simple refined style of living, discarding 
everything incompatible with real enjoyment ; 
and I believe that ifthe history of overgrown 
luxury were traced, it has always had its origin 
fom the vulgar rich, the very last class worthy of 
imitation. 

Exceepine Piety.—While M. de Suffrein was 
commanding for the French in the East, he was 
one day waited on by a deputation of natives, 
who requested an audience just as he was sitting 
down to dinner. He quietly heard out the mes. 
sage, and as quietly desired the messenger to in- 
form the deputation that it was a precept of the 
Christian religion, from which no earthly con. 
sideration would induce him to depart, never to 
attend to business of any kind at dinner-time.— 
The deputation went away lost in admiration at 
the piety of the commandant. 

Curious Remarx.—lIt seems that when people 
tan freely please themselves, and when they 
have an opportunity of living simply, excess is 
seldom committed. From an account I have of 











the expenses at the Atheneum, in the year 1832, 
it appears that 17,323 dinners cost, on an ave- 
rage, 2s.93.4d. each, and that the average 
quantity of wine for each person was a small 
fraction more than half-a-pint. 

Prayers 1N Hien Lire —There is an occasional 
muster of whist-players at the Travellers’ Club 
in London, of whom Prince Talleyrand, during 
his residence in London, invariably made one. 
He is but an indifferent player, though he has a 
great advantage in his imperturbability of face. 
It was a deficiency in this respect that made the 
late Duke of York so constant aloser. His face 
was a sort of index to his hand, and his friend Sir 
Thomas Stepney used to tell a story of seeing 
him Jose a rubber ofthree hundred guineas (they 
were playing for twenty-five guinea points be- 
sides the bet) by simply looking exceedingly 
blank on taking up his cards, which encouraged 
his right hand adversary to finesse upon him in 
direct defiance of the odds. 

Rerinep Cruetty.—I will give an example of 
cruelty exercised against the Carlist chief Zavala, 
beyond what Europe would believe of the modern 
ages and of the party who profess to desire noth- 
ing but the improvement of Spain. Having, 
when pursued, sometimes obstinately defended 
himself, his two daughters, who had fallen into 
the hands of the Christinos, were dragged about, 
and always carried forward with the tirailleurs 
in every encounter by the garrison of Bilboa, 
which had daily skirmishes with him. Zavala 
fearful of injuring his own children, was obliged 
to prevent his partisans from returning the ene- 
my’s fire, and precipitately to retreat. Atlength 
driven almost to desperation between the re- 
proaches of his party and his paternal feelings, 
he sacrificed the latter to his duty; and having 
harangued his followers, placed themin ambush 
near alittle village between Guernica and the 
sea. The enemy, being informed of the circum- 
stance, advanced along the road, leading forward 
as usual his two daughters. Zavala, in a firm 
voice, but with tears in his eyes, ordered his men 
to open their fire; and instantly rushing in with 
the bayonet, was fortunate enough to recover 
his children unhurt; they had, however, narrow- 
ly escaped, two of those who held them being 
killed by the first discharge. His devotion was 
rewarded with victory; the enemy was dispersed 
and routed. 








The last mystery, or grand theatrical repre- 
sentation of scripture subjects performed in Eng. 
land, was the Passion, got up at Ely House, in 
Holborn, ona Good Friday, before Gondomar, 
the ambassador from-Spain to James J. 
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BRisBAwe & SBR BASRHisvl.| The first number of a periodical called the 


‘Blind Studeat’s Magazine,” has just been pub. 
The celebration of the first Arniversary of the | lished by Mr. Friedlander, of Philadelphia. |; 

South Carolina Academy of Art and Design, ac- | is written, printed and published at the “Schoo 

companied by the delivery of an Oration by John | of the Blind,” in that city ;—and is to be read by 

A. Stuart, Esq. of Charleston, and a Poem by | the blind. 

Judge Charlton, of Savannah, will take place at} AJ] the vowels occur in their order in the word 

the Medical College in Broad-street, on the 34 | facetiously. 


or 4th of April next. : A new invented soap is attracting much atten. 

If the Fragment on the Ruins of Babylon in| tion at the North, which completely cleanses 
this number be entirely original, The Rose may | «Jothes by boiling and rinsing ulone, without the 
boast ofa valuable new correspondent, necessity of rubbing. 

A Correspondent inquires why The Rose took Several bells have arrived in New York from 
no notice of the recent atrocious duel in Wash. Spain, having been taken from the convents, and 
ington. The Rose replies,—not because it felt | sold by the Spanish government. The silver 
not sick at heart at so awlul an exhibition of hu- | which they contain once probably left the Ame. 
man passions and infirmities, but in truth, The |rican shore, which they have now reached 
Rose is too unskilful in the art chivalric, to draw | again, 

a distinction between atrocious and amiable The lovers of the picturesque in England are 
duels. eae ‘indignant that several stones belonging to an. 

At a ball recently held in Velasco, (Texas.) | cient Druidical monuments, have of late years 
several ladies attended, who had ridden 60 or 70 ; been removed to serve as rubbing-stones for cat. 
miles for the purpose, and some even came as | {]e, which in Devonshire are called “cow’s com. 
far as from New Orleans to grace the occasion | forts,” Terribly unromantic. 


with their presence. : _ | It is still believed in Tavistock (Eng.) thatone 
It is a remarkable fact that in England the wri- | who is troubled with fits may be freed from them 
tings of Dickens are most popular among the ! by going into the church at midnight and creep. 
women of the higher circles. A celebrated beauty | jng three times under the communion table while 
lately proposed a party, to which none were to | the chimes arc playing twelve o’clock. 
be admissible who did not consider Sam Weller | Formerly, in Cornwall, when the master of a 
essentially a gentleman. | family aied, the b es were put in mourning by 
Gibbon’s fondness for the figure called peri-| hanging a piece of crape or black cloth upon the 
phrasis, or circumlocution, was quite unaccoun- | hives; otherwise, it was believed that the bees 
table, and often drove him to the clumsy expe- | would die, or forsake the place. 
dient ot explaining his own meaning at the foot 
of his own page, as if the text were to be the puz. 
zle, of which the note was the solution. Tor ex- 
amplco—*After a war of about forty years, under- 
taken by the most stupid, maintained by the most 
dissolute, and terminated by the most timid, of 
ail the emperors, the far greater part ofthe island | | During Bonaparte’s proscription of everything 
submitted to the Roman yoke.” And then we | English on the continent of Europe, a language. 
are told beneath that Claudian, Nero, and Domi-.| master of Copenhagen, who taught English, 
tian are the emperors meant. thought to avoid offence, by inscribing on his 
An inn-keeper on Long Island, who is the pro- | Sig", “American taught here.” 
prietor of a large hog, has set him up to be gues-|_ Dr. Carey, the celebrated Baptist Missionary 
sed for. He who guesses the nearest to his true | in India, used to relate, that he never paid but 
weight gets the hog; all the guessers, however, | one compliment in his life, and that the manner 
paying something for a guess. We infinitely | in which that was received, was a lesson to him 
prefer this amusement to the cruel one of shoot-| never to make another. He was visited by a de- 
ing turkies. scendant of Jonathan Edwards, to whom he said 
Bamboos as thick as a man’s arm, if cut at the | it was no small thing to be related to such a man. 
dark moon, will endure ten or twelve years; if| “I don’t know that,” replied his friend ; “let 
cut at full moon, they will be rotten in two or! every tub stand on its own bottom.” 
three years; and thus it is with most of the forest] The tremendous scene of confusion and cla- 
trees ofthe South. May not this furnish a clue | mour among the coachmen at the Rail Road every 
to the speedy rotting of some of our own forest | evening, which has been animadverted on in some 
timber ? of the public prints, might be prevented in this J 
Sugar, or pepper, placed near coffee, will,ina/ way. Let the passengers as they arrive apply 
short time, impregnate the berries, and injure | quietly to the agent at the office, who might issue 
their flavour. Ought there not to be exclusive | tickets or labels, impartially distributing them 
coffee-stores ? among the different omnibuses and coaches. 
The latest botanical researches warrant the | — ———— 
conclusion that there are on the earth’s surface TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
about two hundred thousand species of plants. Several Communications received. 








The barn owl is wisely protected by the Eng. 
lish farmer: a pair of owls, while rearing their 
brood, bring home tothe nest in the course ofa 
week more than three hundred mice, besides 
what they consume themselves. 














